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Subject:  "FIRST  AID  TO  A  GOOD  DIET —  A  GOOD  FOOD  GARDEN."     Information  from 
Extension  Service  and  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

We're  starting  today  with  a  prescription.    Not  a  doctor's  proscription,  out 
one  that  any  doctor  will  endorse.     It  cones  from  a  government  nutrition  specialist 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    And  it  gives  us  a  pattern  for  planning  a 
good  family  diet  in  1940.     That  is,  planning  for  that  important  group  of  protective 
foods —  vegetables  and  fruits.    Here  it  is: 

"Besides  potatoes,  there  should  he  four  or  more  servings  of  vegetables  and 
fraits  a  day.    These  are  more  or  less  interchangeable.    A  good  balance  is  given 
by  1  daily  serving  of  tomato,  citrus  fruit,  or  raw  cabbage;  1  daily  serving  of  thin 
dark  green  leaves  or  some  other  green  vegetable  or  a  yellow  vegetable;  and  2  or  more 
additional  servings  of  fruits  and  vegetables.    Dried  beans  and  peas  may  be  used 
once  a  week  or  oftener." 

That's  the  guide  for  the  garden  vegetables  needed  in  a  woll-balancod  diet. 
Of  course  we  also  need  other  things-  milk  and  dairy  products,  eggs,  neat,  poultry, 
fish,  bread,  cereals,  sweets  and  fats.     But  country  and  even  small  town  families 
can  get  their  vegetables  right  in  their  back  yards.     In  other  words,  plan,  and  then 
Rhint,  a  good  garden. 

A  garden  is  not  only  a  great  convenience  to  the  country  homemakor,  because 
she  can  go  out  and  pick  her  vegetables  when  she  wants  them.     She  also  avoids  a 
certain  amount  of  cash  expenditure  and  can  use  the  money  saved  for  other  things  the 
family  needs. 

Anybody  can  start  green  and  yellow  vegetables  in  a  home  garden,  to  supply 
bulk,  vitamins,  minerals,  especially  iron,  and  other  important  food  values.     In  the 
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south  the  garden  will  flourish  in  the  spring  .and  fall-  in  some  places  even  through 
the  winter.    In  parts  of  the  south,  summer  is  a  dry  season,  and  the  garden  does 
not  do  well.    In  the  north  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country  summer-time  is 
garden-time.    And  we  can  all  plan  to  garden  for  canning,  for  storage,  for  drying, 
and  possibly  for  that  modern  way  of  keeping  foods,-  freezer-locker  storage,-  as 
well  as  for  vegetables  eaten  fresh. 

In  the  south  the  actual  kitchen  garden  may  be  smaller  than  in  the  north 
because  a  succession  of  crops  can  be  grown  through  a  longer  growing  season,  except, 
perhaps,  where  the  summers  are  dry.     So  a  smaller  canned  and  stored  supply  may  be 
needed.    Also  southern  gardens  are  often  fenced  in.     To  require  less  fencing  they 
arc  sade  rather  small.    Potatoes,  corn,  and  sometimes  beans  are  planted  and  cul- 
tivated as  field  or  row  crops  in  many  cases. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  because  different  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  extension  service  of  your  own  state  agricul- 
tural college  is  in  the  best  position  to  advise  you  on  what  to  plant,  and  how  much 
of  it.    The  vegetable  gardening  specialist  or  the  horticulture  specialist  lias  pre- 
pared tables  showing  how  many  feet  of  each  vegetable  should  yield  a  given  amount  of 
that  vegetable.     These  tables  give  the  time  to  plant  and  the  period  of  harvesting. 

With  the  nutrition  specialist,  the  garden  specialist  has  worked  out  the 
pounds  or  bushels  of  each  big  division,-  potatoes,  beans,  leafy  greens,  tomatoes, 
and  others,-  needed  for  one  person  or  for  a  family  of  five.    All  this  information 
helps  the  family  to  do  the  necessary  figuring  and  finally  to  draw  their  own  garden 
plan.    And,  by  the  way,  it's  always  a  good  idea  to  locate  the  long-season  vegetables 
on  one  side  of  the  garden,  and  the  so-called  succession  crops  on  the  other,  for 
easier  cultivation. 

Here  are  some  other  points  to  consider: 

Who  is  going  to  do  all  the  garden  work?    Boys  and  girls  should  be  expected 


to  coopcmtc,  since  the  vegetables  will  be  important  in  their  own  physical  develop- 
ment and  good  looks.    Maybe  some  of  them  are  in  4-H  club  work  and  will  manage  the 
garden  as  a  club  project. 

Plan  to  grow  one  or  more  vegetables  this  year  that  you've  never  tried  before. 
How  about  broccoli?    Table  varieties  of  soy  beans?    Savoy  cabbage?    Celery  knob  or 
ecleriac?    Why  not  try  leeks  for  leek  and  potato  soup,  the  European  housewife's 
one-dish  meal?    Or  sane  of  the  savory  herbs  that  make  meals  more  interesting? 
?:.rsley,  chives,  basil,  summer  savory  and  marjoram  can  be  started  from  seeds. 

Another  suggestion:     Have  green  salads  in  mind  in  planning  the  garden. 
Different  kinds  of  lettuce;  curly  endive;  Chinese  or  celery  cabbage;  spinach  for 
its  young  leaves;  radishes  for  color  and  crisp  texture;  delicate  young  onions;  and 
any  other  salad  plants  that  do  well  in  your  locality. 

If  you  have  a  freezer-locker  plant  in  your  neighborhood,  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  find  out,  through  the  extension  service,  what  varieties  to  plant  for 
frozen  storage,     Some  varieties  of  each  vegetable  and  fruit  will  be  better  than 
others  in  color,  texture,  and  flavor  when  they  are  taken  out  of  storage.  For 
example,  some  of  the  varieties  of  peas  that  are  successful  for  canning  are  not 
suited  at  all  to  freezing. 

Don't  forgot  the  small  fruits-  berries  and  grapes  particularly.     Fruit  trees 
take  several  years  to  come  into  bearing,  but  the  vegetable  garden  needs  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  fruit  garden.     So  set  out  a  few  fruit  trees  for  the  future-  fruits 
adapted  to  your  part  of  the  country,-  and  meantime,  plan  to  plant  plenty  of 
tomatoes. 


